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When  the  first  leaves  are  forming  on  the  plane  or  sycamore  in 
spring,  the  tree  is  often  attacked  by  a  fungus  (Gnomonia  veneta) 
which  kills  the  twigs  and  foliage.  When  this  fungus  attacks 
individual  leaves  it  kills  the  tissues  in  areas  which  have  a  very 
marked  tendency  to  follow  the  leaf  veins.  On  twigs,  the  parasite 
is  not  conspicuous,  since  it  works  within  the  bark  and  destroys 
the  living  tissue  so  that  the  twig  and  its  tuft  of  leaves  wilts  and 
dies.  On  such  twigs,  one  may  finally  see  numerous  small  pimples 
pushing  through  the  bark  and  in  the  case  of  leaves  dark  pustules 
are  found  clustered  along  the  veins.  These  pimples  and  pustules 
produce  very  great  numbers  of  spores,  which  are  shed  mostly  in 
wet  weather  and  which  spread  the  fungus  to  other  twigs  and 
leaves. 

The  blight  fungus  may  be  so  active  and  abundant  in  some 
seasons  that  practicaly  all  of  the  terminal  shoots  and  their  leaver 
are  destroyed  in  spring,  leaving  the  tree  in  a  bare  and  apparently 
dying  condition.  While  this  almost  complete  destruction  of  the 
foliage  crown  implies  a  heavy  check  to  the  seasonal  growth  of  the 
tree,  the  sycamore  is  apparently  not  harmed  by  it  as  much  as 
would  a  maple,  a  peach  or  many  other  trees  with  the  same  amount 
of  injury. 

The  disease  is  very  seasonal  in  occurence.  It  is  very  active  in 
the  cool  moist  weather  in  spring  but  as  soon  as  warm  and  drier 
conditions  set  in,  the  fungus  ceases  to  be  destructive.  Then  too, 
the  sycamore  tree  seems  to  have  adapted  itself  through  long  ages 
of  association  with  this  native  parasite,  to  recurrent  blight  attacks 
and  is  apparently  able  to  survive  them  without  serious  effects. 
Perhaps  the  tree  does  not  expend  all  its  stored  material  in  the 
formation  of  its  first  leaves  and  shoots,  but  holds  back  in  reserve 
a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  it  to  put  out  a  new  series  of  leaves 
when  the  blight  attack  has  spent  its  force.  In  any  case,  years  of 
observation  have  established  a  confidence  that  trees  badly  blighted 
in  spring  will  presently  begin  to  put  out  new  leaves  and  shoots 
and  before  the  summer  is  over,  there  will  remain  little  evidence 
of  the  spring  damage. 

Because  the  blight  fungus  shows  its  greatest  activity  in  cool, 
wet  weather,  the  disease  is  erratic  in  occurence.  In  years  when 
cold  and  rainy  conditions  are  extended  late  into  the  spring  and 
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summer,  blight  is  likely  to  be  severe;  on  the  other  hand,  if  dry, 
hot  weather  comes  early,  damage  from  blight  may  be  negligible. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  same  fungus  may  cause  a  leaf 
and  twig  blight  on  oaks,  the  white  oak  being  particularly  subject 
to  it. 

The  fungus  winters  in  the  twigs  and  possibly  also  in  fallen 
leaves,  the  dead  twigs,  however,  are  regarded  as  the  chief  source 
of  spring  infection.  Spraying  has  been  tried  out  for  several  years 
in  an  effort  to  control  this  trouble.  A  weak  Bordeaux  mixture 
appears  to  be  the  best  material  and  the  evidence  so  far  obtained 
indicates  that  there  should  be  at  least  two  applications,  one  when 
the  first  leaves  are  fully  formed  and  a  second  from  two  to  three 
weeks  later. 

Both  the  white  oak  and  sycamore  present  difficulties  in  the 
matter  of  spray  applications.  The  height  of  the  trees  makes  it 
almost  necessary  to  use  very  high  powered  spray  machines  or  to 
carry  hose  lines  into  various  parts  of  the  spreading  top  by  ladders. 
Few  ordinary  householders  are  equipped  to  do  this  work  satis- 
factorily and  if  useful  spraying  is  to  become  more  general,  it  will 
probably  be  brought  about  through  municipal  activities  or  through 
development  of  a  spray  service  by  properly  equipped  commercial 
concerns.  It  has  been  brought  out  above  that  sycamore  trees 
are  not  likely  to  perish  from  blight  attacks,  so  the  chief  benefit 
from  a  spraying  program  must  be  the  prevention  of  disfigurement 
of  the  trees  by  blight  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  months. 
The  taste  and  pocket  of  the  owner  must  decide  whether  or  not 
this  protection  is  worth  while. 


